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No Substitute for Personal Presence 


MONG the stories told in Israel of the Prophet 
Elisha, none is more moving than that of the 
death of the Shunammite’s little boy. The heart- 
broken mother sends at once for the prophet, who 
had promised her, that despite her husband’s age, 
she should bear a son. But prophets are busy men, 
and Elisha saw the Shunammite at a distance com- 
ing after her messenger, and was wary. Was it 
reasonable to ask him to drop everything in which 
he was engaged and hurry down to Shunem? So 
he called Gahazi, his servant, and bade him take his 
wonder-working prophetic staff and hasten to 
Shunem and lay it on the dead child’s face. It was 
a natural device for a hard-pressed religious leader. 
But the mother, with a sure maternal instinct, was 
bitterly disappointed. 


There are many circumstances when tools may be 
effective labor-saving contrivances even in spiritual 
relations. A typewriter may indite a letter and render 
it easier to read than a pen in a man’s own hand. 
There is no reason why this should be resented, 
although many feel that a letter on the deepest and 
tenderest themes must be personally penned. And 
in this case the Shunammite with a mother’s sure 
instinct felt that the staff would prove no substitute 
for the prophet himself. And she was right. Gahazi 
carried the marvelous staff and placed it on the 
child, “but there was neither voice nor hearing.” 
The mother flung herself on the prophet, declaring, 
“As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will 
not leave thee.” Overcome by her insistence Elisha 
went with her. 

At her home the narrative dwells on the personal 
contact of the prophet with the dead child’s body: 
“And he went up and lay upon the child, and put 
his mouth upon his mouth, and his eyes upon his 
eyes, and his hands upon his hands: and he stretched 
himself upon him; and the flesh of the child waxed 
warm, and the child opened his eyes.” 
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Christmas commemorates for all Christians a simi- 
lar coming of the living God and as personal a 
Divine presence in a dead world. There was no sub- 
stitute for such “visit” as the Bible represents it. 
However we attempt to theologize about it, however 
we explain the union of God with the Man of Naza- 
reth, the universal witness of Christendom is that 
in Jesus God came and was among us in His fulness 
of grace and truth. Any explanation of the relation 
of Jesus to God which does not make this plain is 
rightly rejected by the Church. Every result of the 
manifestation of the Divine at Christmas is due to 
God’s “stretching Himself” upon the lifeless form 
of a dead world. Nothing less would serve to 
bring eternal life to mankind. 

And the effect of Christmas upon Christians 
should be its insistence that like self-giving on their 
part is demanded if life is to be communicated to 
their brethren of every race and nation. The print- 
ing press is a valuable aid to the missionary cause. 
The radio can be used by preachers to reach a wider 
audience. But there must be missionaries who give 
themselves and hold back nothing. There must be 
preachers who put themselves into their messages. 
A radio may bring a preacher’s message effectively, 
provided his hearers know him personally and recog- 
nize the familiar voice and almost see in fancy’s 
eye his face while they listen to his words. But 
preaching remains, as Brooks called it, “truth 
through personality.” J faut payer de sa personne ; 
such costliest outlay cannot be escaped. Wherever 
servants of God hold back this last measure of 
devotion, the results are pitiably meagre. All repre- 
sentatives of Him Who was born at Bethlehem must 
let themselves out in whatever service they try to 
communicate the Divine life to others. “He emptied 
Himself” wrote St. Paul of His Divine Lord, and 
no one unwilling to do that should enlist in the 
service of the Christ of Bethlehem. 

Henry SLOANE COFFIN 


PE>QARY 











Editorial Notes 


The address of President Eisenhower before the 
Assembly of the United Nations could turn out to 
be a master stroke. The reaction to it in the “free 
world” proves that it is widely appreciated as an 
effort to allay the tensions of the cold war. It 
will certainly do much to convince our allies that 
we are not bent on war; and it will help to change 
the caricature of ourselves which McCarthyism has 
made so plausible. According to this caricature we 
are a slightly mad, or wholly neurotic nation, which 
is insensible to the responsibilities of our power 
and indifferent to the hazards to peace in our situa- 
tion. The fact that even our friends in the free 
world are so disposed to accept this caricature is 
instructive, both in showing the perils to our prestige 
in McCarthyism and in revealing the disposition of 
the weak and less fortunate to believe ill of the 
powerful and fortunate. 


We must not, of course, expect the President’s 
proposal to alter the “cold war” basically; and to 
break the log jam in regard to the problem of 
atomic weapons. The proposed plan alters nothing 
in the atomic weapons race. The President made it 
clear that we would continue to rely on the threat 
of atomic destruction to deter any prospective 
aggressor. 


The proposal for the international pooling of 
fissionable material for peacetime purposes cannot 
change this basic situation. It can only reassure the 
world that defense is not our sole concern and that 
we are interested in lifting the productive standards 
of the world by advances in nuclear physics. 


It is not at all clear how the United Nations agency 
is to operate and how much fissionable material will 
be made available to it; nor what new discoveries 
have rendered it safe to make such material avail- 
able without the risk of its lethal and military use. 
No one really knows how valuable the project may 
prove to be. Yet the President’s proposal is ap- 
preciated as a gesture which may be more than a 
gesture. If there was a suspicion that its chief object 
was to embarrass the Russians, who are not likely 
to accept the proposal, the President allayed that 
suspicion by his mild answer to the first Soviet 
reactions to the plan and his refusal to accept their 
negative response as definitive. 





Almost more important than the President’s pro- 
posal were the evidences that the administration 
seems finally prepared to fight back against the 





absurd foreign policy which McCarthy seeks to 
elaborate against it. The new stiffness of Eisen- 
hower and Dulles was manifested when McCarthy 
asked the public to send wires to the White House 
in support of his proposal, that any nation trading 
with communist countries be cut off from Ameri- 
can aid. It is precisely such a policy which would 
make us odious as bullies among weaker nations 
in the free world. Secretary Dulles promptly an- 
swered McCarthy and declared that we desired the 
willing cooperation of nations in the free world and 
that therefore the administration was opposed to co- 
ercing the policy of our allies. The President as 
promptly supported his Secretary of State. Some 
seventeen thousand telegrams came to the White 
House of which two thirds allegedly supported 
McCarthy. Thus only about twelve thousand people 
supported McCarthy in his effort to overwhelm the 
White House by a show of his influence. McCarthy’s 
foreign policy is a new version of the old isolation- 
ism. The new element is that it is an isolationism 
which does not withdraw from the world but thinks 
our nation so powerful that we can dispense with 
free allies and can safely coerce the whole “free 
world” to do our will. Our will is characteristically 
heedless of the desperate need for foreign trade in 
such commercial island nations as Great Britain. 

One would have greater confidence in the Presi- 
dent’s new show of strength if his defiance of 
McCarthy had not been followed so quickly by the 
pronouncement of the Republican leader of the 
Senate, Senator Knowland, siding with McCarthy 
against the President. Thus the picture of an ami- 
able and politically inept president, wanting to do 
the right things but remaining nevertheless a pris- 
oner of the right wing of his party despite his 
superior strength in the country, remains unrelieved 
or untcuched. It is a rather pathetic spectacle. 


R.N. 





At its annual meeting, the Board of Sponsors of 
Christianity and Crisis elected two new members 
to the Editorial Board. They are: The Rt. Rev. 
William Scarlett, retired Bishop of Missouri and 
formerly chairman of the National Council of 
Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; and The Rev. Robert MacAfee Brown, As- 
sistant Professor of Theology at Union Theological 
Seminary. We know our readers will look for- 
ward to receiving regular editorial contributions 
from our two new editors. 
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A Christmas Message 


JOHN C. BENNETT 


URING the Christmas season we are very 

much aware of the way in which Christmas 
has been commercialized and made sentimental and 
pretty. We should not be so critical of this that 
we become kill-joys, for there is much good mixed 
with the cheap and the sentimental. There is, how- 
ever, great importance in developing, within the 
Church itself, some correctives for these objection- 
able elements in the popular celebration of Christ- 
mas. One such corrective is presented with extraor- 
dinary vividness and power in the selections from 
Martin Luther which Professor Roland Bainton 
has gathered together in the little book, The Martin 
Luther Christmas Book.1 The nature of the cor- 
rective in these passages from Luther is that they 
bring out so clearly the contrast between the actual 
human facts connected with the birth of Jesus and 
the glory which surrounds it for us. The removal 
of what is superficially pretty from the Christmas 
story reveals in it a profound divine beauty. Here 
are some examples of Luther’s way of describing 
the birth of Jesus: 

“The inn was full. No one would release a 
room for this pregnant woman. She had to 
go to a cow stall and there bring forth the 
Maker of all creatures because nobody would 
give way.” ... 

“When now they were to come to Bethlehem, 
the Evangelist says that they were, of all, the 
lowest and most despised, and must make way 
for everyone until they were shoved into a 
stable to make a common lodging and table 
with the cattle, while many cutthroats lounged 
like lords in the inn. They did not recognize 
what God was doing in the stable. With all 
their eating, drinking, and finery, God left them 
empty, and this comfort and treasure was hid- 
den from them. Oh, what a dark night it was 
in Bethlehem that this light should not have 
been seen. Thus God shows that he has no re- 
gard for what the world is and has and does.’ 


In describing the visit of the wise men, Luther says: 
“Though they saw but a tumbled-down shack 
and a poor young mother with a poor little 
babe, not like a king at all, meaner than one 
of their own servants, they did not shrink, 
but in great, strong faith cast out all misgiv- 


1The Martin Luther Christmas Book was translated and 
arranged by Roland H. Bainton, published by the West- 
minister, Press, Philadelphia, in 1948. 

2Tbid., pp. 37, 38. 
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ings of common sense, and, following simply 
the word of the prophet and the witness of the 
star, they accepted him for a king, fell on their 
knees, worshipped him, and presented their 
treasurés. The world would not have done so, 
but according to her wont would have looked 
for a velvet cushion and a host of servants and 
maids. The world makes presents to those who 
already have enough, and to provide them, 
snatches the bread from the mouths of the 
hungry who have nothing but what they earn 
with their bloody sweat. 


“Tf we Christians would join the Wise Men, 
we must close our eyes to all that glitters before 
the world and look rather on the despised and 
foolish things, help the poor, comfort the de- 
spised, and aid the neighbor in his need.” .. . 

“Let us then observe how these Wise Men 
took no offense at the mean estate of the Babe. 
and his parents, that we also may not be of- 
fended in the mean estate of our neighbour, 
but rather see Christ in him, since the King- 
dom of Christ is to be found among the lowly 
and the despised in persecution, misery, and the 
holy cross. Those who seek Christ anywhere 
else find him not. The Wise Men discovered 
him not at Herod’s court, not with the high 
priests, not in the great city at Jerusalem, but in 
Bethlehem, in the stable, with lowly folk, with 
Mary and Joseph. In a word, they found him 
where one would have least expected.’” 
Doubtless there is much elaboration here that is 

imaginative. In detail we see at work Luther’s 
tendency to exaggerate. But, far more important, 
we have here wonderful statements of essential 
Christian truth which pervades the New Testament. 

“Thus God shows that he has no regard for what 
the world is and has and does.” Things are turned 
upside down and the incarnation comes in the most 
unexpected way. When God identifies himself with 
man he gives no advantage to those who have what 
the word calls advantages.” He gives no special 
sanctity to any human status or to any human group. 
From the manger among the beasts to the cross 
among the thieves, everything is different from what 
men would have arranged. 

In this context it seems strangely providential, 
in spite of many tragic consequences, that Jesus 
was rejected by his own people as a nation. This 
means that he belonged to no national group which 


3/bid., pp. 63, 64. Italics added. 











can boast that, because it claims him as a member, 
it is somehow better than other groups. We can 
see the importance of this when we remember the 
sad attempts to support racial doctrines by the claim 
that Jesus was an Aryan. Even more instructive 
is the foolish use that some Christians have made 
of the fact that Jesus was a man and not a woman. 
Think what nonsense there would be in the Church 
if some modern nation could claim him! 

In the presence of the incarnation of God in 
Christ no one can make any claims. If there is any 
status in the world that is closer than any other to 
Christ it is to be found at the point where there 
is no human status at all, at the bottom of the lad- 
der of human claims and privileges. Jesus in his 
teaching reverses our human ways of arranging 
people so that with him so often the first are the 
last and the last the first. 


This divine radicalism has far-reaching implica- 
tions for our social responsibility as Christians ; in- 
deed a large part of our social concern can be based 
upon it. It shows us how we should feel in regard 
to any claims or privileges which we may happen 
to have. It helps us to see what the Church should 
be, how inclusive its mission really is. 


Much of this is suggested in the words of the 
Fourth Gospel: 


“He was in the world, and the world was made 
by him, yet the world knew him not; he came to 
his home, and his own people received him 
not. But to all who received him, who believed 
on his name, he gave power to become children 
of God; who were born, not of blood nor of 
the will of man, but of God.” 


The Christian and Secular Answer to 
the Dilemma of Freedom and Order 


A. ROY ECKARDT 


HEN homo sapiens first breathed the air of 

freedom the simple methods of animal organ- 
ization were challenged in principle. The sacrifice 
of one or another man’s life to preserve the life of 
the collective whole was to persist for thousands of 
years and never in fact disappear. Nevertheless, 
any automatic annihilation of the individual for the 
sake of the group and its unconscious posterity 
could no longer be the normal course of events.* 
Here was a new kind of animal possessed with per- 
sonal dignity. Freedom was added to order to produce 
the dilemma of both. Society has been confronted 
with the dilemma ever since. 


Periods of crisis usually make the dilemma more 
difficult to bear by increasing its poignancy. In our 
immediate situation freedom is gravely threatened 
by totalitarianism. If in reaction we go all out to 
insure the precedence of freedom, we may destroy 
the order which provides the very possibility of 
freedom. But if we turn to the other extreme and 
set an order embodying full conformity in opposi- 
tion to totalitarian order, we will have already sur- 
rendered to the totalitarian way, with freedom held 
captive. 


*Primitive tribes would seem to occupy a no man’s land 
in the journey along the evolutionary scale. The individual 
is held under the dead weight of tribal custom. And yet 
even at this level there are evidences of a break-through 
by the free spirit of man. For example, one investigator 
tells of a conversation with a native who, while continuing 
to observe the tribal ritual, secretly thought that the whole 
thing was a joke. In a real sense this conviction gave the 
tribesman a certain superiority over his fellows. 


It is not surprising that today many cannot stand 
the dilemma and, heedless of the above dangers, 
seek to escape by the simple expedient of sub- 
ordinating one element to the other. (This is not 
to mention authoritarians who consciously oppose 
freedom because they have no love for men and 
anarchists who consciously oppose order because 
they have too much love for themselves. ) 

At one extreme there stands in our midst an 
organization which, with extraordinary exegesis, 
identifies the Christian freedom of the New Testa- 
ment with “free enterprise” and the illegitimacy 
of any form of public direction of the economic 
order. These people have fallen prey to the illusion 
that order must follow as the automatic consequence 
of freedom. Curiously enough, while they well 
understand freedom in the sense of the rights of 
the individual, they know nothing of freedom in 
its anthropological meaning. We refer to the power 
of self-transcendence, that strange and unique human 
ability to stand outside oneself and contemplate 
oneself. This power may issue in righteous activity, 
but an equally live, if not more real, alternative is 
that the individual will in consequence make himself 
the final center of reference for his decisions within 
the society in which he moves. This entails the 
explosive possibility that freedom will perversely 
threaten order rather than guarantee it. The ironic 
fact about the organization under discussion is that, 
knowingly or unknowingly, it does not actually 
stand for the full freedom of man. It does not 
comprehend what Reinhold Niebuhr would describe 
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as “the freedom of man in its full dimension.” Free- 
dom interpretable as individual right is not com- 
plete freedom. The fact of freedom interpretable 
as self-transcendence is too often a challenge to 
social order. Thus it is that the position to which 
we allude ends in the destruction of both freedom 
and order. 

Of an opposite persuasion are those who imagine 
that order must take precedence over freedom, at 
least at the point of strategy. Strange bedfellows 
lie together here, ranging all the way from those 
who are innocently convinced that the wants and 
desires of the individual can attain ultimate satis- 
faction by turning the whole problem of welfare 
over to the government, at the other end, to those 
idealistic communists who regard human misery as 
the result of a faulty socio-economic structure. The 
solution proposed by the former group is a quiet, leg- 
islative one ; the remedy advocated by the latter group 
more readily erupts into violence. Between the two 
poles innumerable other solutions make their bid. 
We must not fail to mention the lunatic fringe 
which insists that the individual who, twenty years 
ago and for whatever motive, allowed his name to 
be included on the letterhead of a reforming group 
later taken over by fellow-travelers is now a covert 
cancer in the body politic that must be excised at 
once before the whole society is destroyed. 

If the libertarian position leads to the destruction 
not alone of order but of freedom as well, the point 
of view which subordinates freedom to order is 
more immediately and transparently guilty. Free- 
dom defined as individual right and freedom defined 
as self-transcendence are alike refused expression. 
The only real exception is the privilege of glory- 
ing in the confession of one’s past transgressions. 
Tragically enough, the order which is so eagerly 
advocated is lost too. Where human societies deny 
the assertion of individual freedom they cease to 
be human. Such order as then exists is an order 
of the brutes. The end of collectivism is tyranny. 

The main tradition of our democracy avoids the 
two escape devices we have mentioned. We could 
take some comfort in this were it not for the fact 
that our democracy is at present under strong at- 
tack by both resolute libertarians and ruthless ad- 
vocates of homogeneity. However, we can at least 
approach the dilemma of freedom and order in a 
way that, at once, refuses to escape reality and re- 
mains true to our American heritage. In establish- 
ing a system of checks and balances, our founding 
fathers possessed shrewd insight into the paradoxi- 
cal truth that, on the one hand, the individual is 
a person with inalienable rights and, on the other 
hand, no individual or group is good enough to have 
wide control over other men. Those who framed 
the Constitution understood man in his full stature 
as a creature possessed of dignity but perversely 
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inclined to put his own interests before the public 
weal. The latter tendency is strongly manifest at 
the intranational group level—noteworthily enough, 
within the very governmental organs chosen to 
represent the people. Therefore, the activity of no 
group can go unchecked. We are in constant need 
of a balance of power. In brief, the justification 
of democracy is that men are both reverend and evil. 

The suggestion here presented is a simple one, 
although this does not make it easy to implement. 
We must learn to live with the dilemma of freedom 
and order in such wise that both ends are continu- 
ously played against the middle. This must be done 
more rigorously than even many who recognize the 
inevitability of the dilemma are prepared for. The 
point is that freedom and order are not half-truths 
that are merely to be added together to bring forth 
the right kind of society, as one combines red and 
blue to produce a peaceful violet. The fact that 
freedom and order are the two most obvious con- 
stituent elements in social existence tempts us to 
the erroneous—and potentially dangerous, because 
utopian—conclusion that they nicely supplement 
each other. 

This conclusion is traceable to the same funda- 
mental error in anthropology to which attention was 
called above, the failure to grasp the nature of man 
in his full stature. We have observed that free- 
dom means both individual right and self-transcen- 
dence. This produces an inevitable tension between 
freedom and order. It is the fact of self-transcen- 
dence which makes it plain that the very affirmation 
of freedom immediately necessitates the affirmation 
of its opposite and the very affirmation of order 
immediately necessitates the affirmation of freedom. 
In short, freedom and order are dialectically re- 
lated rather than supplementary. 

The process may be elaborated as follows. As 
we have seen, man’s power of self-transcendence 
is potentially both creative and destructive. Until 
self-transcendence has issued in political and social 
accomplishment it fails to reach complete, creative 
realization. The institutions of social order are 
artistic achievements, comparable to the order of 
great paintings. The haughty cat can live alone 
and like it, while the queen bee belies her name 
by never consciously administering affairs of state. 
}ut man is a political animal. His deepest needs 
can be fulfilled only in an ordered social life which 
is in large measure the product of moral decision. 
However, social order has a negative as well as 
positive function. The destructive tendencies pe- 
culiar to self-transcendence require order as a gov- 
ernor of the creative urge gone wild and ultimately 
turned against the very self which was supposed 
to benefit from its self-centeredness. 

The office of the policeman is a striking symbol 
of human self-transcendence. In the very act of 





employing others to force us to behave ourselves 
we display a noteworthy capacity for goodness. But 
the policeman would be unnecessary in the first 
place if nothing were wrong with us. 

If the goodness and evil of men drive freedom 
into order, order is at once driven back to freedom. 
Order could never prosper without free individuals 


to administer it. Social order is not a natural com- 
pound, as is the case where seed, soil and rain un- 
consciously blend to issue in the dumb harmony of 
a corn field. Human order begins to disintegrate 
as soon as the decisions of free men are withdrawn. 
Further, just as individuals must be subjected to 
restraint, so there must be restraint upon the organs 
of communal order for the sake of the individual 
and of sub-groups within the larger society. In 
truth, this form of restraint has to be more thorough 
than individual restraint, for group authority, sup- 
ported as it is by police power and the force of law, 
can be more readily turned to the ways of destruc- 
tion than can the perversity of one individual. 

Freedom without order is not freedom. Order 
without freedom is not order. /t is foolish to imagine 
that either freedom or order taken alone is better 
than nothing at all. We are not dealing with 
sovereign values that can exist and prosper in 
isolation. We face a situation much more analogous 
to the positive and negative elements of electricity— 
each a polar opposite which is nevertheless power- 
less to function without the other. 

Thus it is that those who themselves stand re- 
sponsibly within the situation described are called 
to meet the dilemma of freedom and order by the 
only means open to them. They must meet it on 
its own terms by tightening the tension between the 
two sides. Any other course will insure their being 
broken by the force of the dilemma itself. Were a 
ship’s pilot in a dangerous narrows to act as though 
competing currents did not exist, he would probably 
bring disaster to all on board. But he is free to play 
one current against another. 

We must be devoted to both freedom and order 
at once. When considered in its full depth, the 
very suggestion frightens. There can be no simple 
answers and no final solutions. The task appears 
almost insuperable, largely because it involves so 
many imponderables. But let us not forget the 
terrible human consequences implicit in the sacrifice 
of either freedom to order or order to freedom. 

We must emphasize the tension of freedom and 
order not merely as moralists who fear the con- 
sequences of one or the other side getting out of 
hand. An affirmation of the tension, to be morally 
defensible, must rest upon anthropology. Ethical 
values and moral expectations soon crumble when 
they are not grounded in the nature of man. Value 
must be based upon fact. 

An objection has to be met at once. The rejoinder 


may be forthcoming that, while self-transcendence 
is an evident component of human nature, the aspect 
of freedom described as the “rights of the indivi- 
dual” is not actually a fact but merely a claim. The 
point is well taken. This is where democracy in its 
secular form is most vulnerable. The plain truth 
is that on purely humanistic presuppositions there 
is no convincing rationale for the asseveration of 
human equality. Where do all men get the pre- 
rogative to express themselves, to work, to own 
property? Why is individual dignity a right? How 
can a secular democratic point of view intelligently 
confront the counterclaims of fascism and com- 
munism, positions which overtly deny the dignity 
of the individual? The answer is that, within its 
own presuppositions, secular democracy cannot meet 
these enemies. It is forced into silence, as meanwhile 
it reluctantly reaches for the weapons of violence. 
Where human experience alone exhausts the avail- 
able data, plausible excuses appear for affirming 
the inequality of men. Individuals differ in talent, 
intelligence, zeal and personality. Why then should 
they be granted equality of opportunity? Why must 
everyone receive the same quality of respect? 


Democracy, if it is to make sense, can only be sup- 
ported ideationally upon the foundation of religion.* 
The venture of democracy is the venture of faith. 
Men are equal because they are equal from the 
vantage point of the One who puts down the mighty 
from their thrones and exalts those of low degree. 


The founding fathers of our land were well 
aware that democracy as the defender of personal 
dignity is not self-vindicating. The reason that all 
men possess certain inalienable rights is that their 
Creator has so endowed them. The only enduring 
rationale for democracy is a theological one. As 
Nietzsche shrewdly recognized, when God is dead, 
man is left free to worship the Superman. 


The dialectic of freedom and order can now be 
completed. It is not only freedom as self-transcen- 
dence which necessitates order. Freedom as individual 
right likewise requires social order, because the 
individual has to be protected against threats to his 
dignity. However, the resultant affirmation of order 
drives us back to the individual, because undue pro- 
tection corrupts individual character and enervates 
personal responsibility. 


Freedom and order can never be at peace. They 
will stand in continued tension until the end of 
history. Their dynamic interrelation is necessitated 
by the nature of man. No easy balance is forth- 
coming, only the uneasy balance of contending 


*It may be true that the concept of political equality first 
arose historically out of Stoic rather than Christian soil. 
We are concerned with the problem of how the concept can 
be intelligently defended at the present time. As a matter of 
fact, the Stoic ideal knew nothing of a personal God who 
cares equally for all his children. 
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power. Yet the fact remains that, if we have the 
courage, we can face up to the problem in unending 
creative ways by working with the dilemma instead 
of rashly trying to escape it. 


Such courage is available to those who rest in 
the surety that God too can use the dilemma against 
itself, as He once used death to conquer death. If 
order in society requires freedom, the divine order 
creates the freedom of the sons of God. If free- 
dom in society requires order, the divine freedom 
creates the order of fellowship which is the Church. 
The grace of God even now permits free men to 
participate in a communal reality which, as a 
token of the Kingdom of God, prevents the suicide 
of self-centeredness by overcoming anxiety. We do 
not imply a Platonic strifeless heaven as_ retro- 
active justification of unconcern for the battles of 
life. The Word which delivers us is a deed in 
history, not a thought, and the sound of the deed 
echoes through eternity. The Son of God laid down 
his life as a ransom for many. This is the freedom 


that defies enslavement and yet creates an order where 
license is folly. Already it is given us to share in 
that death and that resurrection. The mouths of 
hungry lions were once stopped and today the 
tongues of power-mad inquisitors can be made to 
babble. The man who is gladly subject to God 
because God has forgiven him can never be subject 
to an “official” body of men, and he need not grovel 
in hope of their “forgiveness.” Yet this is not li- 
cense. Fulfillment is achieved for the order of the 
Church through the sacrificial acts of men. In 
behalf of all living children of God, human inter- 
cessions can be made in this tortured present, break- 
ing the chains of inquisition and surely elating the 
heavenly company which has gone before. 


Those who view their society from a transcendent 
perspective which subjects to faith the political 
dilemma we have analyzed are best able to with- 
stand the dilemma in this life and in fact to tighten 
the tension by working ceaselessly for the preserva- 
tion of both freedom and order. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Bishop Will Carry Greetings to Gls 


Bishop William C. Martin, president of the National 
Council of Churches, left the United States for Japan 
and Korea Dec. 16, to carry Christmas greetings to GIs 
in those two countries from members of America’s 
Protestant and Orthodox churches. The Bishop is the 
first church leader to serve as the spiritual emissary of 
the majority of U. S. Christians to the men and women 
in the armed forces in the Far East since the Korean 
hostilities began. 

When he left Los Angeles by plane Dec. 16, Bishop 
Martin was given a send off by a distinguished group 
of religious and civic leaders, and the color guard of 
the 40th Division, composed of Korean veterans. Bishop 
Martin has been assured by General Maxwell D. Tay- 
lor, commanding general of the Eighth Army, of a warm 
welcome during his fortnight with the Far East forces 
in Korea. Arrangements for the Bishop’s tour were 
made personally by Chaplain (Major General) Ivan L. 
Bennett, chairman of the Chaplains Board of the Armed 
Services and chief of chaplains of the Army. Bishop 
Martin’s itinerary includes Tokyo, Seoul, Taegu, Pusan 
and a large number of Army, Air Force and Marine in- 
stallations out in the field, in Korea. 


Building Better Churches 


In the midst of the biggest church building boom in 
U. S. history some 200 architects and clergy engaged 
in church building programs will meet next month to 
discuss how to build better churches in America. At 
the national conference delegates will view an extensive 
exhibit of church exteriors and interiors, floor plans, 
seating arrangements, stained glass, carillon bell sets, 


and will hear eminent architects discuss the practice of 
church architecture. 


Nationally known architects participating in the con- 
vention will include Dr. Arland A. Dirlam, Boston; 
Robert L. Durham, Seattle; and A. Hensel Fink, Phila- 
delphia. Among those presenting the point of view of 
clergy in the church building field will be Dr. Harry 
Atkinson, director of the National Council of Churches’ 
Bureau of Church Building and Architecture. The 
meeting, to be held in Knoxville, Tenn., Jan. 5 to 7, is 
co-sponsored by the Bureau of Church Building and 
Architecture and the Church Architectural Guild of 
America—a league of architects who specialize in de- 
signing churches. 


Urges More Support of Young Churches Overseas 


American missionary giving today must be directed 
less to supporting missionaries who are “helping the 
poor heathen” and more to aiding young churches over- 
seas carry out their own church programs, a U. S. mis- 
sionary to Indonesia declared last week. Dr. Winburn 
Thomas told 300 delegates at an annual assembly of 
the National Council of Churches’ Division of Foreign 
Missions that “the Japanese occupation and the closing 
of China under communist rule prove that the mission- 
ary may leave, but the Church will remain.” He urged 
cooperative aid to younger churches rather than just 
support for missionaries because “the dramatic fact 
of the missionary movement today is the existence of 
these young churches in other countries.” Dr. Thomas 
is field representative in Indonesia for American mis- 
sion boards cooperating in Indonesia through the Far 
Eastern Joint Office of the National Council of 


Churches’ Division of Foreign Missions. The assembly 
was held Dec. 8 to 12, in Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
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Correspondence 
Dear Sir: 


I have read with great interest the report reprinted 
in Christianity and Crisis on the meaning of a Respon- 
sible Society for Political Life in America. I would 
offer the following comments : 

It is a most helpful discussion of the issue which 
Francis Miller describes as the decisive political issue 
of our age, namely the right line between the extreme 
individualist view and the view of the collectivist. 

But in spite of embracing the “instrumentalist” view 
of the state, the discussion itself, perhaps only because 
of its form, in fact leaves an impression that the state 
is the divine entity created by God to protect us. This 
is not the Puritan revolutionary view, nor that of John 
Locke, which between them lie at the base of our Amer- 
ican democratic inheritance, and even less is it the typi- 
cal American view of the city hall or courthouse or 
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state-house crowd, or the big shots in Washington as 
the servants of the people. 

Parenthetically, I am certainly an “instrumentalist,” 
but I would not myself pick that word for lay education 
and use. 

A second objection to the paper is that I cannot agree 
with Colonel Miller’s position that for the Responsible 
Society and the World Council the issue he poses, of 
the Welfare State, is the decisive political issue of 
our age. 

On the contrary, I would state as the decisive issue 
in a growing world of increasing density, and increas- 
ing opportunity for friction and evil—How does a per- 
son either as responsible follower or leader, adjust his 
conscience to the requirements of team operation in the 
face of complex issues and proliferating organization? 

This is no individualist approach. This is the heart 
of the Responsible Society. It seems to me extraor- 
dinary that there should be no slightest reference to it 
in the paper. The paper recommends that the citizenry, 
especially at the precinct level, involve themselves in 
the party system, the two-party system. I agree, but 
how, without utter frustration? Colonel Miller knows 
this only too well from his own experience. How does 
one contend with stupidity in places of party leadership 
in the city or county or state, validated by controlled 
votes in a deserted primary? And even more important, 
how does the Secretary of State decide how little prog- 
ress he may accept and secure in a negotiation with the 
Russians, or with Senator McCarthy? 

This is the problem of compromise, from which the 
churches have shied like a horse frightened at a whirl- 
ing piece of paper. How does a responsible leader know 
what is the essential principle which he may not con- 
cede, and which point is incidental, or at least may be 
deferred without serious damage? 

Christians will do much better to struggle over this 
question than to discuss the Welfare State in a political 
vacuum. Furthermore the problem of the Welfare State 
is being worked out in practice. We know that the po- 
sition of John Stuart Mill and Ricardo is gone forever, 
and we are getting better and better equipped to identify 
and reject the socialist extreme. 

But we still face the frightening problem of our 
democracy. How do you apply to one hundred and 
sixty million people the simple solid principles that were 
developed and still work for a congregation of one 
hundred and fifty people? 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES P, TAFT 
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